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Reprint from The Perfectionist, September 1844. 
Fourierism. 

In our view, the great want of the world is 
coop MEN. Good institutions, of all kinds, are 
in themselves quite desirable, but experience 
proves that they avail little or nothing without 
good men to administer them. Good laws are 
impotent without good judges. Governments, 
however free in form, and however wisely pro- 
vided with all the checks and balances which 
the jealousy of liberty can devise, are engines 
of oppression without good officers. The doc- 
trines and forms of Christianity are almost as 
much a curse as a blessing, without good profes- 
sors. Even the Bible is worse than a sealed 
book without good interpreters. 
all human arrangements depend so much more 
on the character of m:n than of institutions, 
that we cannot conceive of a social, political, or 
religious system so good that it may not be 
made a nuisance by corrupt administrators, nor 
of one so bad that it would not be tolerable and 
even valuable in the hands of men fearing God 
and eschewing evil. 


The results of 


The great want of the world is good men. 
The first requisite for the manufacture of good 
men, is the power of God. A bad world, how- 
ever it may be arranged, cannot produce good 
men. A holy and mighty spiritual energy from 
above must begin the reformation of mankind. 
The first attainment, then, to be sought by radi- 
cal reformers, is that faith which opens free 
communication with God and gives access to his 
righteousness and power. It is metaphysically 
impossible that this faith should co-exist with 
continued sin, or with unbelief in regard to the 
accessibility of the primitive baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. We must first seck out for our- 
selves, and then communicate to others, the 
gospel—that spiritual, divine word, which.in the 
days of Christ and the apostles brought those 
who believed into open intercourse with God, 
and saved them from all sin. And this attain- 
ment must be independent of all physical con- 
It must be able, as it was eighteen 
hundred years ago, to maintain itself, not mere- 


ditions, 


ly in prosperous circumstances, and good socie- 
ty, but against tribulation, distress, persecution, 
famine, nakedness, peril, sword, death, life, 
anzels, principalities, powers, things present, 
things to come, height, depth, and every other 
ercuture. Life, indestructible, hell-proof, is 
the first indispensable element of a good man. 
Christianity—not Christian-Judaism, but. sin- 
abolishing Christianity—must go before Asso- 
clation. 

When this is attained we may turn our at- 
tention to the next requisite. And’ here we 
ap»roach the Fourierists. Eternal life in the 
heart is the foundation; but a superstructure 
remains tobe built. The external character 
is to be moulded into the beauty of perfect 
morality, before a good man can be considered 
a finished article. What then is the second 
thing needed for themanufaeture of good men? 
W. answer—a good social machinery. The 


Willow Place, Brooklyn. If 


We rely on the free gifts of 


and must be to a great extent moulded by the 
society in which they live. The propensity to 
imitation, the contagious influence of disposi- 
tions and manners, and the constancy of the 
action of society upon the individual, are agen- 
cies of character-manufacture, more powerful 
than abstract laws, moral precepts, and private 


resolutions. 
God, the good influences of men are needed to 
perfect holiness. Good society surrounding 
individuals, and receiving into an atmosphere 
of wisdom and love the rising generation, is 
the second blessing to be sought by true refor- 
mers. 

This is the legitimate intent of church or- 
ganization. They who have obtained eternal 
life, the root of heart-righteousness, separate 
themselves more or less from the world, and 
form a community for the purpose of establish- 
ing good society, as the nurse of external char- 
acter. This isa church; and this completes 
the machinery for the formation of good men. 

Now so far as the arrangements proposed by 
Fourier are adapted to this object of perfecting 
social machinery, we have no objections to 
them. Indeed we are inclined to hope that 
they will be found worthy of all reception, and 
that he will be honored as one commissioned 
of God to investigate and open an important 
department of science. We are not sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the details of Fourierism to 
pass judgment uponthem, and we may have 
oceasion as we learn and reflect further, to 
criticise them. A surmise thrusts itself upon 
us sometimes that a system prepared for all 
sorts of men, without reference to their spirit- 
ual states, cannot be adapted even in its subor- 
dinate details, to the relations of the sons of 
God. But we hope for the best, and confident- 
ly believe that Fourierism is better than the old 
social systems. At all events, we are sure that 
it will have a valuable influence on the world as 
an aperient. Men will be induced by it to open 
their minds to new ideas about social architee- 
ture, and humandestiny. It will increase their 
yearning for a better state of things. 

Our objection is not so much against Four- 
ierism itself, as against the place which it seeks 
tooceupy. We think it is going too far to say, 
as the editor of the Phalanx did say, that ‘ Four- 
ierism is Christianity.? We are aware that its 
advoeates claim for it religious, as well as social 
and industrial character. More or less spiritu- 
alism gleams out from their writings. They 
undoubtedly intend and endeavor to make their 
system cover the four departments of human 
nature, Spiritual, Intellectual, Moral, and Phys- 
ical. But this does not satisfy us. Admit- 
ting that it does cover the whole, the question 
still comes up, What proportion of attention 
does it give to the several departments? what 
is the order of precedence among them? which 
is head and which is tail? Now if we are to 
judge from the sayings and doings of Fourier- 
ists which are afloat around us in newspapers 
and other vehicles, we cannot but conclude that 
the Physical department takes the lead. Our 
impression of the character of the system would 
express itself in phrenological language thus: 
Spiritual, moderate ; Intellectual, large ; Moral, 
large; Physical, very large. The developments 
taper the wrong way. The Physical is the head 
and the Spiritual the tail. We get the same 
impression of the system from the avowals of 
the editor of the Phalanx. Witness the follow- 
ing, from his paper: 

“The disciples of Fourier, although they 
dwell particularly upon industry and science, 
are by no means indifferent to religious doctrine 
—-they long sincerely for the reconciliation of 
the severed church of Christ; for the union of 
spiritual freedom with Catholie authority; for 


one Lord, one baptism, one faith—for the gath- 
ering of the scattered tribes of Israel in the 


Next to the good influences of 


and precious stones, in both temporal and spir- 
itual unity. But we think that material asso- 
ciation must first be brought about, according 
to the plans of God, who forms the infant body 
before it takes fully either mind or soul. There 
must be industrial unity before there can be 
political and religious unity ; and for this rea- 
son, we stand on the negative ground of religious 
tolerance now, in the hope of preparing the 
way, in the Provideuce of God, forgreligious 
reconciliation—unity and universality—hereaf- 
ter, which must come.’’ 

‘There must be industrial unity before there 
ean be religious unity’! Is this Christianity ? 
Where is there a hint of sucha principle by 
word or deed recorded in the New Testament ? 
If this is Christianity, then the system devel- 
oped in the apostolic age was not Christianity 
but the reverse of it. If there is any one 
truth in the New Testament which seems to us 
clear, it is that Christ’s plan was to establish 
spiritual unity between God and man and be- 
tween man and his brother (which is religious 
unity) first of all, and then leave this principle 
to work out naturally its external embodiment. 
If we get a right idea of Fourierism from the 
above extract, we must regard it as an animal 
of the genus Physical, though it has an intel- 
lectual and moral body and a spiritual tail. 
Considered as a mere development of the sci- 
ence of social organization, it may be very 
valuable ; but considered as a system of univer- 
sal truth, it places the wrong end of human 
nature foremost, and must be regarded as an 
anti-Christian system. If the premises of our 
conclusion are not correct, we shall be glad of 
information that may lead to a more favorable 
judgment. 

We may illustraie our view of the relative 
position of Fouriecrism and Christianity by a 
single example. Fourierists abound in the 
praises of Attractive Industry. They seem to 
think if they can make manual labor sport in- 
stead of drudgery, they shall convert the world 
into Paradise. The idea of substituting at- 

raction for legality and necessity is excellent— 
it is gospel. But Christianity applies it toa 
higher work than manual labor. Men. have a 
work to do with their Aearts—the work. of be- 
lieving and loving God—which under ordinary 
legal influences is worse drudgery, more hated 
and slighted, than hand-labor. Religion comes 
tothe world usually with such a forbidding 
aspect, and loads down those who entertain it 
with such a pilgrim’s pack of sins and long 
faced responsibilities, that many keep clear of 
it as long as they can, and those who receive it 
for fear of something worse in a future world, 
generally treat it asa Sunday drudgery, and a 
death-bed reserve. Now while Fourierism la- 
bors to improve physical labor, Christianity 
labors to improve spiritual labor. Instead of 
‘ Attractive Industry,’ Christ proposes to man, 
first of all, attractive Religion, attractive Holi- 
ness, an attractive Gop. 





The Family and Church. 


The church of the present day, is distinct 
from the family, and when examined closely, 
it will be found that the two institutions conflict 
with each other. The ostensible purpose of 
the church, is to provide for the soul, while 
that of the family is to provide for the body. 
Justin proportion therefore, as there is attach- 
ment to the one, there will be a withdrawal 
from the other; and it cannot be disputed that 
the family, toa very great extent, supersedes 
the-chureh. The same was true when Christ 
was on earth, and it is important that we 
understand his position in regard to it. He 
said ‘““ Who is my mother? And who are my 
brethren? And he stretched forth his hand 
toward his disciples, and said, Behold my 
mother and my brethren! For whosoever 


heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.”? (Matt. 12: 48—50.) 

The church which Christ came to establish, 
and did establish, was an eternai organization. 
The family was a temporary one. It was not 
without use, in its adaptation to the fallen con- 
dition of the world, but it stood in Christ’s 
way, and he unavoidably came in collision with 
it. ‘Think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth: IT came not to send peace, but a 
sword. For I am come to seta man at vari- 
ance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter in-law against 
her mother-in-law. And a man’s foes shall be 
they of his own household.” Matt. 10: 34-36. 
See also Luke 14: 26. 

It is not to be inferred that Christ intended 
to annihilate or restrict any good peculiar to the 
family organization. The organization itself 
was to be supplanted, but every thing valua- 
ble within that organization, was to be redeemed. 
The loss in the case, even in this world, was to 
be made up an hundred fold. Hear what he 
says :—“ There is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or 
wife, or children, or lands, for my sake and the 
gospel’s, but he shall receive a hundred-fold, 
now in this time, houses and brethren, and sis- 
ters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecution, and in the world to come 
eternal life.”” Mark 10: 29,30. The advan- 
tage of such an exchange as this, ought to be 
sufficient to satisfy the most rigid conservatives. 

The difficulty about the family organization, 
and one reason why Christ proposed to displace 
it, is its local self-absorbing tendency.. It fos- 
ters erclusiveness, and attracts the heart away 
from God. Pau! says “the that is married, car- 
eth for the things that are of the world, how 
he may please his wife ;”” (1 Cor. 7: 33;) and 
this is literally true. The marriage institution 
is the basis of the family , and looking heaven- 
ward, it will be found that it does not give 
freedom, but obstructs it. The most that can 
be said of marriage unity ard freedom, is, that 
it includes two instead of one in its e¢ompact. 
‘ They twain shall be one flesh.’ (Mat. 19:5.) 
But it should be remembered that this: eompact 
belonged to the Mosaic covenant, and.was not 
adapted to the order of things which Christ 
came to introduce. He prayed that ‘ they all 
might be one, as thou Father art in me and I 
in thee, that they also may be one in us.’ Jno. 
17: 21. Hereis a compact, totally different 
from the family, or the churehes-of the present 

ay. 

What we wish to prove, isthe practieability 
of making the family and church one. This 
we will endeavor to do. 

1. They certainly did find: it practicable on 
the day of Pentecost. ‘ Then they that glad- 
ly received his [Peter’s] word, were baptized ; 
and the same day there were added unto them 
about three thousand souls. And they contin- 
ued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in 
prayer. And fear came upon every soul: and 
many wonders and signs were done by the apos- 
tles. And all that believed were together and 
had all things common; and sold their posses- 
sions, and parted them to all, as every man had 
need And they, continuing daily with one ac- 
cord in the temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house, did eat their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart, praising God, and 
having favor with all the people. And the 
Lord added to the chwrcd daily such as should be 
saved.”? Acts 2: 41-47. See also 4: 34, 35. 
2. The vitality of church fellowship in the 
apostolic age, infinitely surpassed ordinary mar- 
riage fellowship. That fellowship was the sub- 
stance of which marriage was the type. Read 
1 Cor 12: 12-27. What can be more inti- 
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unity and care one for another described there. 
The objection might be made, that the fashion 
of the world was followed and justified during 
the apostolic age. That is true. It was ¢ol- 
erated, but not insisted on as a divine institu- 
tion. The whole drift of the 7th chapter of 
1 Cor. is simply toleration of marriage---noth- 
ing more. 

3. The merging of the family in the church, 
thus constituijjng a /ome church, has superior 
advantages to the ordinary fashion in this res- 
pect :—It is essential to the growth of the be- 
liever, and especially df those in the first sta- 
ges of faith, that they should be under the con- 
stant watch and care of others. They need en- 
couragement and admonition, and how can it 
be so well administered as at home? It is 
there that the real character is developed—not 
in the meeting house, nor conference room, 
aor class-mecting, but at home; and it is at 
home where the truth, if applied, will tell on 
improvement. Under such an arrangement it 
might be said that we know as we are known, 
and that we are known as we know ourselves. 
This is hard for egotism, but excellent for uni- 
ty. 

Let business, study, social fellowship, eating 
and drinking, and in short the seerets of our 
hearts in all things be elevated from the pri- 
vate, isolated sphere of the family, into the pub- 
lie sphere of the church. Let the church ab- 
sorb the family, and take the entire responsi- 
bility of its peculiar attachments and necessi- 
ties. We know it is practicable from actual 
demonstration. 

Association and the Press are the two insti- 
tutions adapted to the wants of this dispensa- 
tion. They furnish the basis and the requi- 
sites of both family and church. We see 
nothing to hinder those who believe this to be 
true, from resolving themselves into 2 church, 
where they are, although they may be living 
in separate houscholds. Paul greeted Priscil- 
la and Aquila as his ‘ helpers ia Christ Jesus,’ 
and likewise ‘the church that was in their 


Rom. 16: 1 Cor 16: 19. 
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The Pulse of Society. 

The Press is to Society like the heart in the living 
system, sending the life-blood of thought and intelli- 
gence through all the ramifications of the social body. 

jven with all the correption which it probably 
circulates, it is a great communizing element, and 
on the whole carries with it a self-purifying power. 
It makes people think and tal and act in concert. 
fc is continually narrowing up the distance between 
men and nations, and bringing them to feel the la- 
tent inevitable unity which inwardly binds mankind 
So far, even the ‘ Satanic Press’ is made to 
It is continually crowding out its 


in one. 
serve a good use. 
master, and we verily believe that the devil would 
gladly stop the most profligate print that ever was 
issued, if by that means he could ease himself from 
the flood of light and communication which is coming 
in through the mighty and extending agency of the 
Press, As itis, his next best course isto keep what- 
ever possession of the press he can, and employ it as 
far as possible for base and selfish ends; but the 
whole thing is an eye-sore te him, and a most impor- 
tant auxiliary of the Kingdom of God. 

It is our pleasure t> look upon the Circular as 
exercising within its sphere, the office of 2 Com- 
munity heart—sending with its semi- weekly beat 
some portion of true quickening influence to all the 
members of, the common body. Its effect may not be 
noticed or felt at any one issue: neither do we feel 
any specific impulse of the blood which animates our 
person. But the heart keeps beating, and the ruddy 
current circulates, and little by little, it carries to 
every member precisely the nutriment it needs, and 
so builds up a strong, healthy, united, organized 
body. 

Such, we conceive, is the function of our Press.-- 
We are ambitious to improve its circulation—-not in 
respect to the quantity of readers; that will take 





do it. We expect by and by that there will be a 
daily issue ; and that the perpetual clank of a thou- 
sand printing engines devoted to the sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ, will indicate the true healthy pulse of 
the nation. 

There is quite a large circle of interested and com- 
petent friends in New England, Canada, the West 
and the South, who we expect will be drawn into the 
service of the paper as correspondents. We do not 
wish to crowd at all—shall rely entirely on volunta- 
ry attraction; but in one way or another that ma- 
chinery must be brought into play. There must be 
a healthy return circulation from the extremities, 
in order that the heart may have its natural action. 
We ought to have, at least from the different Com- 
munities, communications every week. Weare con- 
fident that by working away at the center, all clogs 
in the circulatory system will in due time be removed ; 
but it is possible a little outside rubbing, friction, 
and exercise, would hasten the result. Will our 
friends think of it? 


State of the School. 


In answer to inquiries that are sometimes made, 
we will give in brief the statistics of our progress in 
Communism, There are six associated Communities, 
great and small, devoted to a common interest, lo- 
cated at Brooklyn and Oneida, N. Y.; Newark, N. J.; 
Wallingford, Ct.; Putney and Cambridge, Vt. 

The Brooklyn family numbers twenty-seven, in- 
cluding children, and is mainly employed, besides 
household duties, in publishing the Semi-weekly 
Circular, The whole business of editing and print- 
ing is carried on in our own premises. 

The Newark Association numbers thirteen mem- 
bers, and is principally engaged in Machinery. The 
business of its shop employs about eight men. 

The Oneida Community comprises at present, about 
one hundred and thirty residents, who are occupied 
with gardening and farming, and to some extent, 
with manufactures, merchandise, and milling. 

The other three Associations are mainly agricul- 
tural, tending to fruit-culture and gardening. Wal- 
lingford has a family of seventeen, Putney fifteen, 
and Cambridge six. There isno formal membership, 
which fastens persons to any of these local organi- 
zations, but all are accustomed to shift and inter- 
change their residence according to the demands of 
business and improvement. All are members prima- 
rily of the same family, and these different stations 
are equally a home for all. 

There are several other places where the friends 
are in a state of more or less approach to a Commu- 
nity organization. Those that we have mentioned 
are fully identified by a common interest, systematic 
criticism, Community organization, and by the con- 
nection that most of their members have had with 





Oneida. 





Discussion of Marriage. 

The controversy about Marriage, commenced by 
the .Vew York Observer some wegks since, appears 
to be growing into a general debate. It is already 
a four-sided figure. Mr. Prime, of the Wew York 
Observer, Henry James, 8. P. Andrews, and Mr. 
Greeley of The Tribune, have taken sides, each 
against all of the others. Mr. Prime is in favor of 
marriage as it is, without discussion, reprimanding 
Mr. Greeley for admitting the lucubrations of Mr. 
James. Mr. Greeley is in favor of marriage as 
it is, with free discussion, which he thinks is needed 
just now, to strengthen the foundations of society. 
Mr. James is in favor.of marriage, with freedom of 
divorce, limited only by the rule that parents shall 
secure the State against maintenance of children,— 
Mr. Andrews thrusts queries at Mr. James, which 
indicate that he is in favor of still more radical 
changes, but his position is not yet definitely announ- 
ced. 

We have a natural interest in all this, but do 
not wish to meddle, having sufficiently shown our 
opinion long ago. We should be glad however, to fa- 
cilitate discussion; and asthe whole kingdom of 
marriage is likely to be canvassed, we would suggest 
the adoption of an entire set of labor-saving terms, 
to begin with. We have already the terms monoga- 
my, bigamy, and polygamy, and they are very con- 
venient. But several other gamic compounds are 
needed to complete our set of tools. We will endeav- 
or to bring together the whole gamiec family. 

1. Antigamy-—-the polity of the Shakers. 
. Agamy——the state of maids and bachelors. 


to 


5. Monogamy--the polity of ordinary society. 
4. Bigamy--the marriage of one to two. 


5. Polygamy—state of the Mormons and Eastern 
nations. 

6. Pantogamy—supposed by some to be the state 
of heaven, while others suppose heaven to be under 
Agamy, or dntigamy. y 
7. The terms Pseudogamy, Misthogamy, Cryp- 





care of itselfi—but in respect to the quality and 
power of its circulation. Its pulse has sensibly 
quickened the present year, and with it there has 
been a natural improvement of digestion, and a 
strengthening of the whole tone of the system. We 
think its readers have felt this, as well as those 
more directly engaged in its publication. We expect 
that the power and efficiency of the word of God will 
increase with the fluency of the press ; and that the 
more we have to do, the better and easier we shall 


togamy, and Sarcogamy, might be useful designa- 
tions of the looser combinations that are common in 
cities; and Prewnatogamy, or Psychogamy might 
be applied to the spiritual-wife system, and to the 
Platonists. 

But this is a digression. The most interesting 
point we have yet discovered in the discussion com- 
menced, is Mr. Greeley’s idea that the marriage 





question belongs to the same class with the tariff 





question. He opposes freedom of divorce, just as he 
opposes Free Trade; though he confesses that the 
tide is against him on both questions. He says— 

This is preéminently an age of Individual- 
ism (it would hardly be polite to say Egotism, ) 
wherein ‘ the Sovereignty of the Individual’— 
that is, the right of every one to do pretty 
nearly as he pleases—is already generally pop- 
ular, and visibly gaining ground daily. ‘* Why 
should not A. B., living on our side of the St. 
Lawrence and making hats, exchange them 
freely with C. D., living on the Canada side 
and growing wheat, without paying a heavy 
impost or violating a law 7?-—Why should not 
K. F., lend his money at ten or twenty per 
cent., toG. H., ifthe latter is willing to pay 
that rate, and sees how he can make more by 
it?—Why may not I. J., educate his own 
children, if he sees fit, and decline paying any 
School.'Tax 7?-—‘ And why should not John 
Nokes and Lydia Nokes be at liberty to dis- 
solve their own marriage, if they have no chil- 
dren, or have provided for such as they have, 
and believe that they may secure happiness 
in new relations which is unattainable in the 
present ?’—These questions all belong to the 
same school, though the individuals who ask 
them may: be of superficially different creeds or 
persuasions. They all find their basis and ali- 
ment in that idea of Individual Soverignty 
which seems to us destructive alike of Social 
and personal well-being. 

The following, from the Syracuse Standard, is 
curious, and indicates a stir of the elements in other 
quarters besides the New York press : 

MATRIMONIAL REFORM. 

The following petition has been signed by a 
large number of our most respectable citizens. 
It contains some rare ideas on the subject of 
matrimony :-— 

To the Hon. Legislature of the State of N. York: 

The undersigned citizens of Onondaga being 
deeply impressed with the great wrong done 
both to male and female, by that law now upon 
our statue book, which consigns to a felon’s cell 
a person for no other reason than that of sedu- 
cing an unmarried person under the age of 
twenty-four years. This law, so far as it re- 
gards unmarried persons, is unwise, unjust, 
cruel, wicked and oppressive, and ought to be 
repealed, for the following reasons, among oth- 
ers too numerous to be overlooked : 

First. The strong desire of the sexes to co- 
habit together, is one of the strongest passions 
of man’s nature, implanted in Man by God 
himself for a great, good and glorious purpose, 
it being nothing less than that of propagating 
the species ; for God said unto his children, 
“Goforth, multiply, and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it ;” and that for no other reason 
than that of complying with this command, hu- 
man law consigns the man to a felon’s cell, and 
the woman to infamy and disgrace, while her 
offspring has the mark of Cain stamped upon 
its forehead. 

Now in order to prevent in future these acu- 
mulated evils, we pray your Hon. body to re- 
peal said law so far as it regards unmarried per- 
sons, arid to pass a law in its stead which shall 
declare that whenever an unmarried white male 
person cohabits with an unmarried white female 
person and she conceives by him, by that act 
they become man and wife, joined together in 
wedlock in the holy bonds of matrimony, and 
that they are no more twain but one flesh, and 
what God has joined together let no man put 
asunder ; for action speaks louder than words, 
and is something more than 2 mere promise of 
marriage or an cutward ceremony, but is actual 
marriage. Pass this law, and you will have 
conferred a great blessing both upon the man 
and the woman and their offspring, friends and 
relatives, yea more, the community at large ; 
for then they will no longer be shocked by those 
terrible acts of revenge and murder perpetrated 
by the female while in a state of desperation 
because the man refuses publicly to acknowl- 
edge a marriage which had already taken place 
in private between them. The same law should 
apply to colored persons in like eireumstances. 
To those who desire the pound of flesh regard- 
less of consequences, and whose hearts are hard- 
er than the nether mill stone, we should refer 
them, to the example of Christ, who spake as 
man never spake, and said unto the woman who 
was taken in the very act of adultery, ‘ Neither 
do I condemn thee, go thy way and sin no more.’ 
And further, it should be declared by law that 
all children begotten either in or out of wed- 
lock, should be heirs to the property of both 
of the parents, that it may no longer be said 
that the children’s teeth are set on edge by 
their parents eating sour grapes. 

Mr. Greeley’s comments on this, are worth copy- 
ing. He says: 

The fact of wide-spread dissatisfaction with 
the existing legal definitions and obligations of 
Marriage, is notorious. To our mind, they are 
but a natural result of the sublimated Democ- 
racy of our day, which chafes at every restraint 





and insists on the widest possible impunity to 
individual caprice and individual appetite. We 
esteem this tendency eminently anti-social, and 
regard its more specious manifestations with 
suspicion ; its more characteristic with antipa- 
thy and abhorrence. 

Such a law as is indicated above seems pal- 
pably calculated to degrade and discredit the 
Marriage relation. The naked fact that its pro- 
jectors seck to confine its application to white 
persons (we presume they mean to those of like 
color) betrays its unsoundness and absurdity. 
!f the principle it evolves be a sound one, the 
limitation here suggested is plainly unjusti- 
fiable. 

‘ Marriage is honorable in all,’ says an Apos- 
tle; but it would have choked him to say it of 
such Marriage as is contemplated by the Syra- 
euse project. Marriage asa penalty, a punish- 
ment, a substitute for fine and imprisonment, 
we could not recognize as an old acquaintance. 
If it were even desirable to inflict its obligations 
in the cases contemplated, we should insist on 
having a separate name for this visitation of the 
rigors of Law. 

There are very many practical evils certain 
to result from such an extension of the respon- 
sibilities of Marriage which can hardly be sug- 
gested with due regard to delicacy. Our nov- 
els which depict the maneuvers of designing, 
unscrupulous mammas to secure advantageous 
matches for their daughters, would derive ad- 
ditional piquancy from the passage of such an 
act as is contemplated. And what the Syra- 
cuse lawgivers, who propose to base the obliga- 
tions of this involuntary Marriage on the con- 
tingeucy of offspring, would do with a young 
gentleman who should find himself compromised 
with two or more damsels at once, their petition 
does not permit us toknow. Would they com- 
pel him to be husband for life to them all? 

We cannot confidently accuse the legal pro- 
fession of originating this memorial, and yet we 
never saw any thing better calculated to bring 
grist to their mill. The lawsuits that such an 
act would invite, to determine whether A. B. 
is a husband or not, and if he is, whether C. D. 
or K. F. is his wife, would require the doubling 
of our Judicial force to give suitors any chance 
for a hearing during life. 

We sce just one admissible suggestion in their 
memorial—that of entitling all children to an 
equal inheritance in the estates of a common 
parent. They are in no sense responsible for 
their parents’ errors; and if any ought to 
have a larger share in the estate than others, 
those who were forced to endure ignominy and 
scorn, perhaps privation and ignorance also, 
because of parental transgression, should be 
most favored. But even here, it would be ne- 
cessary to proceed with the utmost caution, or 
a wealthy man would have more children 
charged upon him when dead than ever truly 
belonged to him while living. 





The Glen Haven Water Cure. 

We have received this week a Circular from the 
Guen Haven Waren Cure, an institution situated we 
believe, near the head of Skaneateles Lake, in Cen- 
tral New York. It commends to our notice the ad- 
vantages of location, pure air, soft water, able 
physicians and experienced assistants, which are af- 
forded at Glen Haven; and also the success of the 
treatment there for the yeur past, all in a very spir- 
ited, convincing style. We particularly admire the 
vigorous good sense which characterizes the follow- 
ing advice to candidates for admission ; and at the 
same time we take the liberty so natural to reform- 
ers, to improve upon it alittle, and append a few re- 
marks: 

“ We are not anxious to take persons who 
wish to be cured without personal effort. We 
wili not reject them, for we can usually sueceed 
in infusing hope and work into them ; but they 
do not awaken our enthusiasm, and are not de- 
sirable cases, because they give presumptive 
evidence that disease has pretty much eaten 
their lives out. The courage and faith from 
which labor, toil and struggle can be evoked, 
are lacking. The prospect of making over 
anew persons who have lost resoluteness of 
wiLt, and who are frightened at a hardship, 
is poor. For without strength to combat, how 
are we to conquer ?. Resoluteness of will is a 
grand armament to a man in a struggle with 
death. It is better than the whole materia 
medica. Our patients have to be workers.— 
We much prefer feeble persons who will carry 
into all their activities a purpose to get well, 
than strong persons who show in everything 
inactivity and indecision of purpose: Respect- 
ively, they illustrate the fable ot. Hercules and 
the laborer. ‘The former firm believers in the 
doctrine that ‘ God helps those whe help them- 
selves,’ and therefore willing to work ; the lat- 
ter, drones, willing Divine§Providence should 
cure them if he will, but unwilling themselves 
to aid. Kindly and respectfully we say to 
those who read this Ciretflar, we desire to take 
no patients intoour cure who lack vigor of 
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spirit so far that endurance is impracticable.— 
We care not how feeble in body the person 


= The printers figured wrong in our article on 
| the French Empire last week. Napoleon was pro- 


may be, we will not refuse him on account of | claimed Emperor in 1804 instead of 1807, and the 


said feebleness, provided the ease, in our judg- 
ment, is curable; but one who lacks soul-force 
to abandon bad habits and adopt good ones ; 
who shrinks from tasks ultimately as pleasant 
as at first they are uncomfortable ; who connts 
the tickings of the clock to know how soon 
the prescribed time for his stay will expire : 
such we have no power to cure. To raise the 
dead is beyond our reach of skill. 
thing we will take the liberty to say. 
son should yisit our GLEN expecting cure at 
our hands, who brings a Bopy but leaves at 
home the sou. 
that which is not bread. 
can give no equivalent. 
no better than to rob them. 
of the Water-Cure is a simple philosophy. it 
is that the life of the body is the nervous fluid 
or ‘ vital force.’ 
makes itself known at different parts of the 
body. If, then, one is diseased, and seeks to 
have disease cast out, or in other words to be 
made whole, the expulsive force is the NeR- 
vous force. Use that up in business specula- 
tions, in longings to get home, in fears that 
your children may be mismanaged, in the ex- 
citement of politics, in study, in ennuz, and 
how is health to be gained? ‘The energy by 
which disease is to be dislodged from whatever 
organ it may control, is wanting : and neither 
water, nor medicine, nor magic, nor abraca- 
dabras of any kind, can cure a diseased body 
in the absence of vital energy.” 

We notice two important principles in this state- 
ment of the philosophy of hydropathy. First, that 
a resolute will is better than the whole materia med- 


For their money we 
To deceive them is 


ica; and that vigor of spirit, or the nervous force, 
and not medicine, expels disease. Second, that con- 
centration of attention, and singleness of heart, is 
necessary, to give this nervous force power and suc- 
cess, 
principle, why water may not be dispensed with, as 
well as drugs. Common physicians say that their 
medicines are only employed to help nature—that 


But we do not see, on the ground of this first 


is, to relieve and strengthen the vital force; and the 
object of the Water cure is the same. But it is sup- 
posable that nature msy be helped without either 
medicine or water, by the direct infusion of life into 
the system, through spiritual communication; and 
here comes in the Fuith Cure. The Faith cure is 
to the Water cure, what the Water cure is to medi- 
cine. The circular from Glen Haven says they do 
not promise ‘miraculous cures,’ but they claim that 
the disease which medicine can cast out, water can 
more easily, and safely, and speedily cast out; and 
in addition, cure a large, very la 
which medicine cannot cure. Fait 


class of diseases 






h is not afraid of 
promising ‘ miraculous cures;’ but at any rate, it 


promises on the ground of actual experience, to effect 


all that water does, dispensing with the processes | 


of hydropathy. 
kinds of cure, but the method is different. 


The principle is the same in the two 
The ob- 
ject of both is to raise the tone of the system, and 
strengthen the inward life, tillit is able to expel 
disease. Hydropathists use water for a stimulant 
Faith receives the grace of God; 
the water of life. 


or as we may say, 
Grace, instead of acting super- 
ficially, like water, combines immediately with the 
nervous fluid; and not only quickens its latent en- 
ergy, but adds to its quantity. Thus a power is 
gained, sufficient to expel disease, without the aid of 
medicine or water. 

There are objections to the idea of devoting one’s 
self with such singleness of mind, as this cireu- 
lar demands, to the pursuit of health—the object 
is inferior—besides, it is more likely to ‘come un- 
sought ;’ but applied to salvation asa whole, the 
philosophy of the Water cure on the point of entire 
devotion, is very pertinent. As subjects of the 
grace of God, expecting it to work with our life, 
and expel sin as well as disease, we must give it 
the complete control of our attention: it mus 
have the whole use of our thoughts, and wills, and 
affections. 

The full advantages of Association cannot be ob- 


= 


tained without this same severing of adhesions, 
and resolution of one’s self into a unit, preparatory 
toa new combination. Finally, the power of ab- 
straction, and becoming a whole man to one thing, 
it is well understood is the secret of success in every 
thing; and it is on this principle of the Water cure, 
that the life, or nervous force is strong in proportion 


Another | 
No per-} 


Such will pay us money for | 
The philososophy | 


By or through it the soul | 


date of the battle of Waterloo should have been 1815 
instead of 1814. 





| ga A revolution has broken outin some of the 
| border states of Mexico, which may lead to more an- 
nexation. The cities of Tampico and Victoria, on 
| the gulf, are in the hands of the revolutionists. 





‘She holds out.’ 

The singular cure of Harriet Hall, at Putney, in 
| 1847, still challenges investigation. The Perfec- 
tionists said it was a miracle, and that God meant 
something by it. The doctors and worldly-wise men 
| derided it asa humbug. The subsequent history of 
‘the ease is curious, and worth repeating. The fol- 
lowing statement of the original facts was published 
‘at Putney, (Sept. 1, 1847,) about two months af- 
ter they occurred ; 

The cure of Mrs. Harriet Hall is as unim- 
peachable as any of the miracles of the primi- 
itive church. It is notorious that she had been 
' sick eight years, with a complication of diseases ; 
|that she was completely bed-rid, and almost 
{blind, lying in nearly total darkness. From 

this state, she was raised instantly, by the lay- 

‘ing on of hands,.and by the word of command, 
| into strength which enabled her to walk, to 
|face the sun, to ride miles without inconven- 
ience, and with excessive pleasure. The after- 
thought of unbelief, that her sickness was a 
sham, is a gross aluse, not only of her, but of 
| her father and his family, and the eight or ten 
physicians who attended her. The ascription 
of her cure to animal magnetism, is a shift by 
which any of the miracles of Christ might be 
explained away with equal plausibility. These 
subterfuges were hardly thought of when the 
case was fresh in the public mind. How ma- 
ny said—‘ If Harriet Hall only holds out, we 
will believe !? She Aas held out, and is daily 
walking your streets; and how many of you 
have kept your promise? Mr. Hall, her hus- 
band, the very man who was not liable to be 
humbugged by the foolish contradictions of her 
sickness which have been set afloat, is the only 
man (to his honor be it spoken) who has re- 
deemed his pledge, by acknowledging the pow- 
er of God and embracing Perfectionism. 

A further history of the case was published in 
1850 as follows : 

Mr. Haut, who was converted from infideli- 
ty by the cure of his wife, afterward suc- 
cumbed to the malignant spirit which prevailed 
in Putney, and relapsed for a time into unbe- 
lief. Mrs. Hall was removed from the society 
of believers, and under the many unfavorable 
influences ot her situation relapsed partially 
into her old diseases. When at length her syinp- 
toms became alarming, Mr. Hall found it ne- 
cessary to place her again partially under the 
care of Perfectionists, and she obtained relief. 
But at the time of the expulsion of the Asso- 
ciation Mr. Hall was in sympathy with its ene- 
mies, and she was left a prisoner in their hands. 
She remained more or less under the care and 
at the merey of the Putney doctors and doc- 
trines for the next cightecn months, 2. e. from 
November 1847, till May 1849, when her hus- 
band, having returned heartily to his first faith, 
removed her to Oneida and placed her again in 
the Association. 

About the time of her removal, Rev. TH. 
Kastman, Methodist minister at Putney, pub- 
| lished a book in which he devoted soine thirty pe- 
| ges tu the case of Mrs. Hall, proving to his own 
| 





| sutistaction that it was an imposture at the begin- 
| ning and a failure inthe end. We will take his 
| testimony in regard to her condition during the 
dismal period of her inprisonment in Putney. 
‘ihe following extracts exhibit him and his medi- 
eal colleagues exulting over her relapse, and at 
the prospect of the sure discomfiture of the As- 
sociation by her death : 

‘** Not a very long period had elapsed after Mrs. 
Hall was ‘ raised’ by Mr. Noyes, betore she relapsed 
into her former condition—and her old complaints 
again exhibited all their original strength and vir- 
ulence. After having remained at Mr. Noyes’s for a 
number of weeks from the time she was ‘ healed in- 
stantaneously,’ Mr. Hall, her husband, becoming 
dissatisfied for some reason, was unwilling to let her 
rem.in longer, and accordingly removed her home. 
Being away from the presence of Mr. Noyes, and be- 
yond the reach of the influences with which she had 





as it is undivided, or that the whole life can do more 
than a part. u. | 


JI There are six papers devoted to the new spir- | 
itualism, or Rapping Theology. ‘Talk enough, cer- | 
tainly: but are the spirits doing anything? What! 
has become of the Virginia movement? 








Z& > The statement of Greenough’s insanity which | 
we copied some time since, was denied by his friends. | 
The late papers give intelligence of his death by 


| 
i 
brain fever. 


been surrounded—whether mesmeric, or what not— 
while at his residence, the excitement, or whatever 
kept her up, subsiding, she immediately sunk into 
her former state, and was as bad or worse than ever. 
And Mr. Noyes had the privilege of again trying his 
miracle worming (2) power, but without much effect, 
only affording temporary relief; and she has ever 
since remained much in her former condition, only 


| alternately a little better or worse, as surrounding 


circumstances and her own feelings might affect her. 

**<* * * Speaking in reference to this case 
some weeks after it occurred, Mr. Noyes says: ‘ How 
many said, ‘ If Harriet Hall only olds out, we will 
believe.’ She Aas held out, and is daily walking 





people to task for theit unbelief; and he manifests the 
disposition—but unfortunately for him he lacked the 

wer—to force them up to the work, and compel 
them to believe. Being impatient of delay, he se- 
verely rebukes them for not acknowledging his pow- 
er and submitting to his authority. He says—un- 
doubtedly considering it a very convincing argument 
—‘ She fas held out’ But the truth is, she has not 
held out, and all the arguments based upon that cir- 
cumstance go by the board. , ee ¢ Fe 

“We are happy of the privilege of here introdu- 
cing a statement of the case of Mrs. Hall, prepared 
expressly for this work, by her principal attending 
physician—Dr. David Allen, of Putney—who has 
been familiar with her case from the very commence- 
ment, and who, it will be seen, has given it as his delib- 
erate opinion that her disease has never been remov- 
ed—that she has never been in reality any better, 
and that the favorable appearances at the timé Mr. 
Noyes pretended to work a miracle, were produced 
by the ;ower of imagination or mesmeric influences. 
Dr. Allen is an intelligent and highly respectable 
physician, and holds himself responsible for the cor- 
rectness of the statement which he has made. He 
says: 

‘Mrs. Harriet A. Hall, in her early sickness, was 
affected with a derangement of the liver and digest- 
ive organs generally, with a well marked scrofulous 
habit of constitution. In this state of debility, by 
making considerable over-exertion, she brought on 
an organic displacement, which prostrated her upon 
her bed; and with her early complaints, and a high- 
ly sensitive nervous development, was the cause of 
much suffering, and protracted confinement. 

‘ Subsequently there came on a scrofulous disease 
of the kidneys, which has since produced ulceration; 
and is now progressing in a regular course, and ever 
has been, apparently, to a fatal termination. 

‘ At the time Mrs, Hall first came out, she had 
been for some time more comfortable; the system 
had become so far accommodated to the state of her 
disease, thatshe was able, under a stroag effort of 
the will, to exercise for a time as she did. But as 
might be expected, her essential symptoms of disease 
returned with about the same violence as before.— 
Medical aid was again called for. 

‘Another period of more than two year’s confine- 
ment and rest, with some appropriate remedies, en- 
abled her again to rally for a time, under the well- 
known power of a highly excited imagination, or 
mesmeric influence. But the reported cure, seems 
after all to prove no cure, Her diseased kidneys 
and other debility have never been removed; and 
she is now (Dec. 28, 1848), and has been for some 
time past, entirely confined to her bed, an object of 
much suffering and pity. Apparently, death will 
ere long relieve her of her sufferings. 

‘Cases where individuals were raised from long 
confinement, by a strong mental effort, are compar- 
atively frequent. The case of Miss Martineau, the 
well-known authoress, as reported in the English 
Journal in 1845, isin point. She reports herself 
as having been raised from a protracted confine- 
ment, under somewhat similar circumstances, by 
the influence of mesmerism, though she was desti- 
tute of the incipient disease, that will doubtless in 
the end prove fatal to Mrs. Hall.’ 

‘Another physician—[ Dr. John Campbell J— 
shrewd, and somewhat facetious—who was well ac- 
quainted with the case of Mrs. Hall, and who is not 
easily deceived in relation to such matters, remark- 
ed that Mr. Noyes had done no more for her than 
any common sinner in the land could have done if 
she had only had as much faith in him as she had 
in Noyes; and gave it as his opinion, that the agen- 
cies employed in raising her were about as sub- 
stantial as ‘moonshine’ or ‘bottled fog. Speaking 
in reference to her immediately leaving her bed 
and being able to ride, the same gentleman also 
remarked, that highly charged with mesmeric influ- 
ences, she could go through fire and brimstone.” 

The reader will notice that we have here the 
virtual cortificates of two ‘highly respectable’ 
physicians that Mrs. Hall’s original aiseases 
were real, and incurable. It was popular to 
deny this at the time of ber first cure; and 
probably the doctors would never have given 
their certificates to the fact, had they not been 
tempted by Mrs. Hall’s relapse, and the oppor- 
tunity of triumphing over the failure of the 
‘pretended miracle.” So much advantage the 
case has gained by its temporary drawback. 

We will now proceed to show «that these 
‘incurable’ diseases have yielded the second 
time to the faith-treatment, and that Mrs. Hall, 
after allowing the Putney doctors and divines 
todo their worst to spoil her cure, and prophe- 
sy her into her grave, has been for months a 
well woman, and is now farther than ever from 
any likelihood of saving their medical and pro- 
phetie reputation by her death. 

She was removed on a bed from Putney to 
Oneida in May, i849. Inthe Spiritual Maga- 
zineof Auzust 11th, the editor remarked on Dr. 
Allen’s prediction as follows : 

‘This statement [viz., that ‘death apparent- 
ly will ere long relieve her of her sufferings,’ | 
is fuserted in the midst of a chapter devoted to 


even superinduced death. 
ural than to ask with horror at the merciless au- 
gury, What would become of Mrs. Hall leit to 
the imaginations excited by Dr. Allen’s state-| 


we call unbelief, she relapsed, in cireumstances | 
of temptation, into the habits and symptoms of | 
disease ;—but by the imagination of faith she 
is again stepping forth into all the power and 
exhibition of health, Ler remova! from the 
Mesmerism of Putney infidelity and il] will, to 
the Mesmevism of faith and love in the Oneida 
Community, has reproduced those surprising 


show that imagination /z/s as well as cures— | 
that it bas caused as well as cured diseases, and | may be regarded as the roots of the tree of 
What is more nat-| Jife in us. 


One year after Mrs. Hall’s removal to Oneida, 
two physicians certified as to the state of her health 
as follows : 
CERTIFICATE OF DR. GEORGE FOOTR. 
| «T have seen Mrs. H. A. Hall several times since 
| her residence at Oneida Reserve, and having read 
| the statements of her former sickness and cure, I 
| have taken some interest in observing the state of 
jher health. I have remarked a continued improve- 
ment in her appearance, and at the present time, I 
am happy to state, she has every indication of 
health. Grorere Foore, M. D. 
Vernon, V. Y., 30th April, 1850.” 





CERTIFICATE OF DR. HARVEY NORTON. 

** Mrs. Harriet A. Hall came to this Association 
the 24th of May last. I saw her the morning after 
her arrival. She was then ina very weak state of 
body, unable to bear her weight, and was obliged 
to have her meals brought to her room. TI have 
watched with interest the steady improvement of her 
health till the present time. For some months past I 
have noticed she has regularly pursued the different 
household avocations of the Community, and with 
the life and energy of one that had never been pros- 
trated by sickness. She has more recently received 
the appointment of teacher, and is at the present 
time officiating as instructress in one of our school 
departments. H. Norron, M. D. 

Oneida Association, April 30, 1850” 

We have now to report that Mrs. Hall is still at 
Oneida, in good health and active service, having 
lately returned froma visit with her husband to 
her old friends at Putney, and having called on her 
way at Belchertown, (where Dr. Allen now resides,) 
and dined and chatted with her old physician. 

We have thought this case worth reporting and 
repeating, because it was the beginning of a despe- 
rate conflict at Putney, which has had serious re- 
sults, and which has not yet ended. The racr that 
has been attacked, defended, and established, though 
a small one, is hard and sharp as a bayonet; and 
unbelief will yet die on the point of it. 


Home-Talk by J. ti. N.---No. 151. 
[Revorren ron THE CincuLan, Nov. 10, 1852.) 
THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

The nervous system is a study of great 
interest with me from time to time. By this 
term | do not mean simply the nerves that 
originate in the brain and extend through 
the spinal column. Physiologists recognize 
other centers besides the brain, the ganglia 
for instance ; and I still believe that the cen- 
tral focus of the whole nervous system is 
in the breast, and that physiologists err in 
making the brain the grand spiritual center 
and seat of life. But I am speaking now 
of the whole nervous system, of which the 
heart and brain are respective organs. 

The nervous system should be conceived 
~ as the partor parts of our bodies adapted 





ito receive spirits—the conductor of spirits. 
|If we take this view, then we may properly 
‘call spirits, nervous fluids ; and in order to 
get rid of the falsehoods that are connected 
with old names, it would be well for us to 
These are of all 
qualities, from the grossest up to the spirit 
of God. And what we call the Holy Spir- 
it is adapted to flow in our nerves as really 
It is 
therefore properly called a nervous fluid ; 
i. e. a fluid that is adapted to act upon the 
nerves of volition and sensation, and make 
us feel according to its own feelings and 
character, and act according to its own views 
of action. We should put away all mysti- 
fication, and make up our minds that we are 
receptive to spirits all through our n¢rvous 
‘system, and can receive in this way the 
spirit of God as well as any other spirit. 

| In this view of things, our nervous sys- 
| tem, the brain, and spinal chord, with the 
nerves proceeding from it, the ganglia, &c. 


eall spirits nervous fluids. 


as the magnetism of a mesmerizer. 





These roots are in their natural, 


| proper, spirit element. As the roots of a tree 


are in the earth, so are we in the midst of 


ment ? By force of such imaginations, which | spirits, and our nervous system is a ramifica- 


tion of fibers, surrounded by spirits, as the 
roots of a tree are surrounded by earth.— 
Now what do the roots of a tree do in that 
situation? They do not suck in the whole 
of the earth around them, or whatever comes 
to hand. They absorb into themselves to 


| your oe and how many i gue Sete kept your 

ise?’ It seems that the pretended miracl 

Jf On Saturday last, Gen. Pierce vis:ted one of Pee: san ag } F sto oa hag 
2 y last, Gen. Pierce visited one of | gaining much credit in the community, and prose- 





~ city schools in Beston, and addressed the chil- lytes not being multiplied according to his hopes and 
‘ren. A good example in the President elect. | anticipations, Mr. Noyes felt disposed to take the 





effects which Mr, Kastman considers ‘ the mys- 


2 - \ ; build wp the life of the tree, only those juices 
terious and inscrutable operation of natural | h \ 5 ae 
laws,’ but to our simplicity is the power of that they have a special affinity for—those 





faith.” | that they can elaborate and make into the life 
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of the tree. Thus it is with our nervous 
system, if it works asit should. Though in 
the midst of the grossest earthly influences— 
though surrounded by devils and all human 
earthliness, it will still find its own nutriment 
according to its quality. It is true a tree 
may be oppressed by the earth around it— 
it may grow but slowly, or it may be killed 
in consequence of poisonous substances in 
the soil. On the other hand, by improving 
the soil, or the situation of the trees, so as 
to furnish them with an abundance of cer- 
tain kinds of nutriment, their quality may 
be greatly improved. So it is with our 
nervous system; the character of the sur- 
rounding mass of spirits will have an effect 
upon us more or less, either to oppress and 
make us barren, or on the other hand to im- 
prove us. And yet you will observe that 
the main thing which is going on in the dif- 
ferent circumstances in which we may sup- 
pose the tree to be placed, is a discriminat- 
ing, elective operation, the roots choosing 
that which belongs to them, or that which 
they have an affinity with, and nothing else. 
Trees will find in almost any soil sufficient 
of that which will nourish them, according 
to their own affinities; and different kinds of 
trees may grow in the same soil, by select- 
ing the juices that belong to them. 


The state which we ought to seek and be- 
lieve that we can attain, is one in which our 
nervous system will not be affected by the 
gross, earthly matter that surrounds it, but 
will naturally elect its own proper nutriment. 
If we have been improved and changed by 
the divine nature, so that we are in affinity 
with it, then there must be breadth of soul 
enough, we must stretch our roots so far and 
wide, and be so strong and healthy, that in 
any circumstances, whether good or bad, we 
shall find our own nutriment of heavenly 
spirit; we shall elect this juice in situations 
where apparently there is none. God is in 
all kinds of soil. The Psalmist says, ‘If I 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; if I 
make my bed in hell, behold thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shal! thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall hold me.’ ‘There is plenty of the spirit- 
ual fluid we want every where, but it will 
take breadth of life and an elective attrac- 
tion to find it and suck it in. That we can 
have. Ournervous system may be trained 
and educated till it will reject all the fluids 
that we cannot grow by and have no affinity 
with. We may remain in the midst of the 
earth and not be of the earth. The pro- 
cesses of our life may go on in any soil; we 
may find plenty of the divine element any- 
where and everywhere to grow by. 

We find the atmosphere of certain places 
partreularly oppressive ; for instance, in a 
village which I have in my mind, where the 
spirit of business and money-making is very 
strong. ‘There, multitudes of brains and 
nervous systems are devoted singly to the 
pursuit of gain, and the nervous fluid which 
puts business above every thing else is re- 
ceived, distilled and cultivated till it becomes 
a strong element in the atmosphere of the 
place. We feel oppressed by the. action of 
this element on our nervous system. But 
let « man who is devoted to money, a thorough 
mainmonite, go there from a comparatively 
dull place, and he will feel nicely; the fluid 
distilled there will be intoxicating to him ; it 


will flow very pleasantly through his nerves. | \yi!! 


Let that same individual come into the spir- | 
still remains that the true interpretation is 


itu:l atmosphere of our Association, and he 
wil! feel as heavy as we feel in that hive of 
money seekers. 


— ——————————————— a 


world, is to stick to the truth, and make our 
brains and nerves active distilleries of the 
heavenly spirit—the spirit that puts religion 
first, the social affections next, and business 
last. By the help of this spiritual fluid we 
shall get nervous systems that are stronger 
than the world; systems that will work with 
less friction and produce greater results, 
and finally flood the world with the spirit 
of heaven. 
Table-Talk, by J. §. N.--No. 46. 
— December 19, 1852. 
Prose and poetry bear the same relations 
to each other as fact to interpretation.— 
Here are articles of food before us, and the 
bare contemplation of them as matters of 
fact, physical, substantial forms, is the pro- 
saic view of them; and then to discover in 
them a meaning—their connection with sci- 
ence—with providence—to perceive Christ 
in them, and receive them as gifts of God, 
as God's expression to us—that is poetry. 
In the light of such a comparison as this, 
you can see which is the most important, 
prose or poetry. The pig has as distinct a 
conception of the prose, the matter of fact 
truth, as we have. With his food before 
him, he sees and recognizes the fact, and 
appreciates it, but does not understand the 
meaning of it—he does not refer it to its 
natural and beautiful associations—does not 
discern any God, or any poetry init. Itis 
in the poetical conception and appreciation 
of things, that a man is better than a pig; 
and so poetry is infinitely more noble and 
valuable than prose. ‘The simple materials, 
the matters of fact that we see, are design- 
ed by God to be incitements to poetical 
conception and feeling. But the prosaic 
mind—the pig-mind—looks at things as 
though they were thrown before him by 
chance, or in some unknown way, without 
any more meaing in them than there would 
be in a parcel of letters hustled together, 
without any combination into words. The 
prosaic spirit views the good things that 
God gives us in this disjomted way—as 
things that have no meaning. But the po- 
etical spirit puts things together, combines 
ideas until it understands God as speaking 
in all he gives us. The bread we eat is a 
word from him to us. Christ seems to im- 
ply that, when he says ‘ Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ He 
seems to convey the idea that bread is one 
of the words of God—not the only word of 
God—but we are to live by every word. 

We may ask, why is poetry despised, and 
prose considered the only sound, valuable 
element for man to deal with? It is be- 


cause the matter of fact is sure, and the 
theories concerning it are various, and 
pevhaps unsound, For instance there 
may be as many theories and speculations 
aout the meaning of this bread as there are 
ininds ; and after men have found that these 
sentimental combinations are false, shadowy 
and unsubstantial, they will naturally with- 
draw from a region so unsafe. But the 
true poetry—that is, that state of mind and 
feeling that truly interprets facts, and re- 
fers all things to God, and is wide awake to 
discern providence and the divine element 
in all things—that kind of poetry is at the 
same time fascinating and truthful—just as 
truthful as the matter of fact that comes to 
us through our senses, and infinitely more 
elevated and valuable every way. The 
false interpretations of these things are fool- 








ish, and the whole business of interpretation 
come to be despised where there are 
fxlse interpretations: but nevertheless it 


the very best part of all our enjoyments, 
the best part of our life—that in which we 
ouglt to dwell, and make all prosaic matters 





The only way we can hope to grow in this | of ‘act subordinate and subservient to it. 
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FROM ONEIDA. 
Oueida, Dec. 17, 1852. 

Dear Brooxtyn: I feel inclined to write 
to you this morning, and give you some im- 
pressions of my new home. 

We arrived here on Tuesday, P.M. Noth- 
ing particularly interesting transpired during 
our journey, except that good luck attended us 
on every side, and we all realized the protec- 
tion of a kind Providence. 

You may imagine the delightful change of sen- 
sation when we were fairly away from the 
city and all its appendages, including cars, 
boats, ‘sharpers,’ ‘Peter Funks,’ and what not. 
Oh it was a luxury to breathe heaven’s pure 
air, just as she gives it to us, and to see nature 
as she is, minus brick houses and stone side- 
walks! It seemed as though we could never 
get enough of the air, it was so invigorating 
and refreshing. We then thought of you, 
and of your bends in this respect ;_ and we be- 
lieve it was not an idle imagination, that you 
participated with us in our freedom. 

Soon we reached our Oneida home, where 
were more than a hundred persons rejoiced to 
see us. Each one seemed as glad to meet 
us, as though we were all brothers and sisters 
to each other, as indeed we are. Yet there 
was hardly any bustle made on our account, and 
we, as individuals, were soon forgotten, and 
lost sight of ourselves in the tide of Commu- 
nity life. 

We had been absent from here nearly eigh- 
teen months, and of course were surprised by 
improvements on every hand. The Mansion 
Honse, particularly, has been greatly renewed. 
Out-door and surrounding improvements are 
not so visible now as they would be at a differ- 
ent time of the year. And it did not take 
long to satisfy us that internal improvement 
had more than kept pace with externals. Be- 
yond anything else was I delighted to see the 
freedom there is in the evening discussions.— 
There is but very little of the embarrassment 
here that is common in so large gatherings, 
and with which the Community has had to 
struggle so long. It seems now more like a 
large family cirele than a meeting, when all 
meet together. 

The Circular is read here with a great 
amount of interest. The forty copies we 
brought were soon in the hands of readers.— 
Mr. Miller tells me it is much more atteutively 
read than when they came oniy half as often: 
and all say ‘Give us a Daily as soon as you 
can.’ And I feel assured that you will hence- 
forth be aided more by the Association in the 
way of communications for the paper. I hope 
some of our discussions will find their way into 
the Circular. Yours for the cause, 

Wm. A. Heyps. 

FROM VIRGINIA. 
Shepherdstown, Dec. 14, 1852. 

—-I rejoice much in your spiritual and tem- 
poral prosperity, because your spiritual health 
is our gain also. A healthy centre, will in due 
time produce a healthy cireumference, by the 
power of assimilation. May God therefore 
abundantly bless you, and prosper his central 
agency in the introduction of bis kingdom into 
the world. I will not envy my brethren their 
prosperity, but by the grace of God I will do 
all I can to sustain them in all prosperity, even 
at the sacrifice of my own present convenience 
and comfort. I have ceased being merely a 
pleasure-seeker; I am a Christ-seeker ; and 
in him I find the fullness of all true comfort 
and pleasure. In Christ are hid the spirit of 
wealth, health, and happiness. By that faith, 
that ‘is the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen,’ we realize the 
spirit of wealth, of health, and of heaven : we 
have the spirit if not the letter of every good 
and perfect gift. Do we feel poor, sick, or 
unhappy ? it is a false feeling ; it is the devil’s 
obtrusion on our consciousness. I disown it ; 
and by faith in Christ, we not only shake off 
the spell of falschood, but let in the Spirit of 
truth ; thus transforming our feclings from a 
sense of indigence, disease, and misery, to tlie 
consciousness of wealth, of health, and the 
joys of heaven. 

We are much pleased to get the Circular 
twice a week. It is looked for. and read by all 
the members of our little school, with much 
eagerness and attention. It beautifully chimes 
in as an auxiliary to the operations of the Spir- 
it of truth among us: this is satisfactory evi- 
dence that the same Spirit is at work here that 
is moving the press with you. Onur attention 
is not untrequently drawn to some point of 
truth which we cannot fully unravel; then 
comes the paper and sheds forth a flood of light 
upon the same subject. This has been the 
case many times. Let us then move on, un- 
der the guidance of the Spirit, from semi- 
weekly to tri-weekly, and finally to daily issues 
of our little sheet. Three issues per week 








would about meet, at present, our ability for 

mastication and digestion, but I am_ very 

thankful and happy to have it twice a week. 
D. Lone. 





Burnine or tue Henry Cray.—The ap- 
palling calamity of the burning of the H. Clay 
on the Hudson last summer, which caused the 
loss of 70 or 80 lives, appears to have been 
fraught with blessings to at least one of the 
passengers, who thus writes, in a letter to a 
friend, as published in the Presbyterian : 

“T have not been indifferent to the claims 
of religion. But you will cease to wonder at 
my late course, when I tell you that under the 
effect of that solemn and terrible sermon preach- 
ed to me last summer on the Hudson by the 
voice of God, in gratitude for so mighty a de- 
liverance, and breathing, as it were, the very 
air of eternity, I cast myself upon my knees on 
the sand, and pouring out my soul in thankful- 
ness, dedicated myself to him who stood in 
majesty before me. How could f do otherwise ? 
Surrounded by the dead and dying; delivered 
by the special act of Providence from a destruc- 
tion which a moment before claimed me for its 
victim ; with a full vision of judgment and eter- 
nity, and my past life, passing scene by scene 
before me—how could I do otherwise ? And 
how can I forget my deliverance and my prom- 
I thank God for the terrors of that hour, 
and will carry the recollection of it and of his 
graciousness into eternity with me. Christ 
died to redeem, and God interposed between 
me and death, bearing me above the flame and 
the wave, that he might not die in vain. How 
merciful to me, so unworthy. 

New Haven Palladium. 
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Beg The Boston Traveller learns from good 
authority that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, au- 
thor of Uncle l'om’s Cabin, is about to visit 
Great Britain, with her hushand. She has late 
ly received a letter from Dr. Wardlaw, tender- 
ing her, in behalf of a number of ladies and 
gentlemen of Glasgow, an invitation to visit 
England at their expense. This invitation she 
has accepted, and she will soon leave for Liv- 
erpool. 

Ras> The Boston Bee adds to the ‘ Uncle 
Tom’ statistics the following important fact: 
** Since the first rage of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
over three hundred infants have been christen- 
ed Eva, in this city.” 





From the N. York Evening Post. 
Trials ot a President Elect. 


It was once remarked by a gentleman who has 
since obtained deserved eminence in the literary 
world, that he never believed in the doctrine of total 
depravity until he taught a village school. If there 
be any othcr position better calculated to inculcate 
that dismal dogma, than that of a village pedagogue, 
we fancy it must be that of President-elect of the 
United States. 

From the very day the election of General Pierce 
became reduced to a matter of comparative certainty, 
down to the present hour, he has been dogged from 
city to city, and trem village to village, from his 
office to his house, from his house to his barn, from 
his barn to his kitchen by a horde of predatory poli- 
ticians, determined, at every sacrifice of convenience 
or propriety, to make an early impression on his 
mind of the value of their services in the late can- 
vass, and toshow how largely they contributed to 
its auspicious results. 

Some go in committees, some go alone, some with 
letters, some withont; some with newspapers, con- 
taining reports of poor speeches--such men always 
make poor speeches--which they had delivered at 
some Little Pedlington hickory pole raising ; and 
some with a patent rat-trap or mammoth pumpkin 
to present or exhibit; all go upon one pretence or 
another, to Concord, to see General Pierce, and all 
expect him to give them his entire confidence ; to tell 
them, with the understanding that it shall go no 
further, whom he has determined to select for his 
cabinet, or, if his selection has not heen made, to 
aid him with their disinterested advice. All feel 
equally at liberty to discuss with him the future 
policy of his administratien, and to tell him what 
course, and what course only, will give satisfaction 
to the free and independent electors of Littie Ped- 
lington. 

These interviews usually begin and end with the 
remark that General Pierce owed his nomination, or 
his election, or both, directly or indirectly, to the 
unpretending individual who is speaking. We have 
understood that more persons have already claimed 
the credit of having nominated, or secured the nom- 
ination of General Pierce, than there were members 
of the Convention. This man talked with so and so, 
and brought him to terms just at the seasonable mo- 
ment, that man engineered such a refractory state 
with unparalleled sagacity and discretion, another 
made the speech which settled the business; yet an- 
other prevented Pierce’s name from being brought 
forward too soon, while others prevented its being 
held back too long, and so on. 

All these pretences for sharing the responsibilities 
of General Pierce in the formation of his cabinet, and 
in conducting the government after his inauguration, 
are presented under all possible guises, but the truth. 
Every imaginable art or device is employed to im- 
pose upon him. No one tellshim the truth. Noone 
means What he says, or says what he means. Inci- 
dents apparently the most trifling are found to cover 
the deepest schemes, and men usually candid and di- 
rect, now systematically employ, to him, the lan- 
guage of hypocrisy and deception. If a few months’ 
experience like his do not give General Pierce ortho- 
dox views respecting the depravity of the human 
xace, then is he sustained by a philosophy either 
more or less than human. 
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